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(This is the fifth in a series of 
monthly articles commenting on the 
“Check List of Common Errors in 
School Newspapers’’, published as part 
of the CSPA Primer of School News- 
paper Technique, in connection with 
the annual rating sheets. Much of the 
material is equally applicable to maga- 
zines and yearbooks.) 

Quantity and quality of advertising 
vary from school to school probably 
more than any other single factor en- 
countered in school publications. Local 
regulations make it impossible for 
some to carry any advertisements; 
mere name cards are the extent of the 
advertising in others; a few publica- 
tions show highly developed techni- 
ques. 

CSPA is cognizant of these varia- 
tions and makes provision, very defi- 
nitely, in each of its score sheets, for 
those schools that are not allowed to 
carry advertisements by a redistribu- 
tion of points. 

This section of this month’s article 
is concerned primarily with the me- 
chanics of typography, style, and 
placement of advertisements. 

Now and then a printer or an ad- 
vertiser insists on having the enclos- 
ing border “different” from other ad- 
vertisement units on the page. This 
practice can result in a most inartistic 
and displeasing conglomeration of 
borders. Too many fancy borders 
can ruin a page. 

While it is true that many adver- 
tisers insist on mere name cards, giv- 
ing only name, business, and address, 
there is certainly opportunity for the 
alert advertising manager to make an 
attempt to have the local merchant 
present something more attractive to 
the readers. The article in last month’s 
issue by Mr. Vergil S. Fogdall, of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, should have _ proved 
most helpful to many advertising man- 
agers in this respect. Diplomatic, co- 
operative sales talks may be employed 
to show the merchant the benefits of 
more readable copy. 

Local conditions must _ ultimately 
determine the rate to be charged; this 
rate, in turn, may determine how much 
advertising can be obtained. When a 
judge calls attention to the fact that 
the advertising volume is heavy or 
light in proportion to that shown in 
other papers, he is definitely not plac- 
ing a penalty on that publication. He 
is merely offering that statement as a 
guide for the adviser, who may wish 
to know the general practice of other 
publications in that school population 
class. 

Although most publications show 
good judgment in the placement of 
advertisements, a few depart radically 
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from accepted ideas and show highly 
unorthodox positions for large-unit 
items. Examination of current prac- 
tices in good metropolitan newspapers 
and nationally distributed magazines 
will show what is advisable to do in 
this respect. 

Years of constant emphasis have 
gradually driven the complimentary 
advertisement from most school publi- 
cations, but occasionally a new or an 
inexperienced adviser will fail to elimi- 
nate it. “Compliments of” cannot be 
called true advertising; improvement 
is easily possible. 

Several items, not specifically cover- 
ed by the score sheet, catch the eye 
of any judge as he surveys the papers 
in a given class. 

Here is a publication that shows a 
high development of student-drawn 
cuts. These cost money, of course; 
sometimes they cannot be used because 
of the expense involved—but the 
school that can afford them and that 
has the students who can draw them 
certainly deserves commendation. 
There can be no penalty if they are not 
used. 

On the other hand, the syndicated 
cut has not met the favor of school 
press associations; neither has the 
“boiler plate handout” of various 
commercial organizations. Time and 
again at various conventions student 
editors have voiced their disapproval 
of anything that is not the original 
work of students in their schools. Some 
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are even hesitant about using the work 
of graduates or taculty members for 
this same reason. The same line of 
reasoning is also applied in many 
schools to the clipped, adapted, or bor- 
rowed joke column. The prime test 
seems to be, “Is this piece of work 
original with a student of this school?” 
Every piece of outside copy denies the 
opportunity for some student’s work 
to appear in the publication. 

By action following the recommen- 
dation of a special committee, CSPA 
does not include in this category 
United States Government material 
designed for the support of the war 
effort. Use of such material is en- 
couraged rather than penalized. 

Poor printing 1s often apparent to 
even the most inexperienced eye. 
Sometimes this condition is beyond the 
control of the adviser, who may be 
forced to buy for a price or to buy in 
a given area. One would think, how- 
ever, that almost any printer would 
have sufficient pride in his own work 
as an advertisement in his own com- 
munity to avoid some of the work that 
schools are compelled to accept— 
broken letters, uneven inking, broken 
column rules, heavy impressions, light 
impressions, type off its feet, box bor- 
ders poorly joined. (Some papers 
printed in April have not yet dried by 
Contest time in the following Janu- 
ary!) These mechanical inelegancies 
can often be corrected—if proper in- 
sistence is exercised. Poor “dress” can 
often spoil good contents. 

Metropolitan dailies are sparing in 
their granting of by-lines to reporters; 
signed news stories are rare in good 
school publications. 

The editorial page is not the place 
for straight news stories. A few school 
publications insist on carrying them 
here or use the page for stories jumped 
from page one. It is not considered 
good practice. 

Although the readers within the 
school know the name of the school, 
the city, and state of the publication, 
the outside reader sometimes has to 
hunt throughout the entire publication 
to get a clue as to where it originated. 
At times, not even the advertising 
gives a clue. Full identifying facts 
should appear in the dateline on page 
one and this matter should also ap- 
pear in the masthead. 

Some school publications, particu- 
larly newspapers, seem to regard the 
top of page one as the place to use a 
highly elaborate, “arty” nameplate, 
with fancy lettering, the school seal, 
or some other features that call undue 
attention to the top of the sheet. The 
nameplate is, of course, an identifying 
characteristic of a newspaper, but, like 
personal dress, it should not call un- 
due attention to itself by being too 
gaudy nor by occupying too much 
depth on the page. 
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Suggestions for Reducing Magazine 


Editor’s Note: 

In keeping with its policy of informing 
its readers of current changes in condi- 
tions pertaining to publication of school 
newspapers, magazines, yearbooks, and 
other types, The School Press Review 
presents two authoritative statements 
regarding the availability of paper stock. 
One is summarized from the January 
issue of the Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 
and the other is a reprint of a booklet 
distributed by the S. D. Warren Co., 
paper manufacturers. 

From time to time, school publications 
advisers and staffs are given disturbing 
reports by local printers on this highly 
important subject. In almost every in- 
stance the school publication does not use 
enough paper in a given period to come 
within the limits of OPA orders. 

The two articles should be studied 
carefully in order to understand this sit- 
uation thoroughly and to be able to com- 
bat false pleas of “economy” raised by 
some well-meaning but ill-informed ad- 
ministrators and Boards of Education, 
who may advise abandonment of the 
school publication. 


HE magazine industry can be 

proud of its record of coopera- 

tion with the War Production 
Board in conservation of paper. Re- 
ports from practically all of the pub- 
lishers show a total reduction of more 
than ten per cent from 1942 use. 


The revision of Limitation Order 
L-244, effective January 1, 1944, will 
require further drastic cuts in paper 
use to meet the growing shortage in 
wood pulp production. In addition to 
imposing much greater curtailment on 
the large users, the order will curtail 
below 1942 usage those publishers 
using between five and twenty-five tons 
of print paper per calendar quarter. 

To this particular group of publish- 
ers we offer suggestions for stretching 
paper mileage to meet these new limi- 
tations and also the experience of pub- 
lishers who have already had to effect, 
and have effectively accomplished, 
paper conservation. 

Many of the suggestions mean a 
general tightening up of the magazine 
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format. As a result of the conserva- 
tion that you may find necessary, your 
magazine may not look as attractive as 
it has, or as attractive as you would 
like it to, but, neither will those of 
other publishers. However, you will 
find that American ingenuity can still 
produce a serviceable magazine under 
wartime restrictions. You will also 
find that the readers realize there is 
a war going on and that paper is 
scarce and an essential war material. 


Hees what some publishers have 
done to stretch paper mileage— 
to meet limitations under the order— 
to give them more words per ton of 
paper. Study these items, and discuss 
them with your printer. You may find 
that one item alone, or a combination 
of two or three, will allow you to do 
an adequate job with a reduced quan- 
tity of paper. 
(1) Reduced Basis Weights 

Pre-Pearl Harbor “run of paper” 
pages ran on fifty, sixty, seventy, 
eighty pound basis weights and higher. 
Covers were printed on weights up to 
150 pounds. Some publishers did 
print inside pages on basis weights 
lower than fifty pounds. Today pub- 
lishers and their printers have found 
it possible to print “run of paper” 
pages on thirty-five and forty pound 
basis weights on flat-bed presses. A 
few publishers have reduced their basis 
weights to as low as twenty-five pounds 
on rotary presses. One publisher on 
reduction of basis weights accounted 
for an increase in paper mileage equal 
to 42 per cent. For covers, magazines 
are turning to self-covers or are using 
basis weights as low as sixty pounds 
or even less. 


(2) Reduced Overall Trim Size 

Generally, publishers have cut down 
the overall trim size of their maga- 
zines,—increasing paper mileage in 
many cases by three and four per cent. 
However, more extreme reductions in 
size will increase the possible paper 
saving considerably. For example, 
cutting a nine by twelve magabine to 


eight by eleven will save approximate- 
ly eighteen per cent in paper usage. 
One publisher went from a standard 
size eight and one-half by eleven and 
one-quarter, 144 page magazine to di- 
gest size five and three-eighths by 
seven and three-eighths, 192 page 
magazine and increased his available 
paper mileage approximately forty- 
three per cent. 

Reducing basis weights and overall 
trim size are the two major conserva- 
tion measures taken by publishers. This 
not only helped absorb curtailments 
necessary under L244, but also gave 
the publisher more pages per ton of 
paper. In addition to conserving paper 
through reduction of basis weights and 
trim size, publishers can further stretch 
their available paper tonnage by in- 
corporating with, or substituting for 
the above, the following suggestions: 

Smaller Margins 

White paper margins—top, bottom, 
gutter and outside are relative. When 
paper is critical as it now is, white 
space is a luxury. Conserve paper 
and increase mileage by setting text 
lines in wider measure. Additional 
thought should be given to two-column 
pages instead of three or four columns 
to a page. Less columns per page will 
gain the white area between columns. 
Further, hold white space between col- 
umns down to a pica. On an eight and 
three-fourths by eleven and three- 
quarters trim book, normally carrying 
a type area of seven inches by ten 
inches, as much as twenty per cent in 
words can be gained by increasing type 
area to eight inches by eleven inches, 
permitting a corresponding decrease 
in paper use for equal word content. 

Reduced Type Size and Leading 

There is a trend toward smaller type 
faces and reduced leading between 
lines and paragraphs. Publishers have 
been able to gain as much as ten per 
cent additional words per page. For 
example, Bodoni Book, a common type 
face, set twelve point face on fourteen 
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The Planographed Magazine 


By MRS. EDWARD CONNER CHICKERING 


Adviser The Tironian Magazine 
Jamaica High School, New York City 


HEN you pick up a copy of a 
planographed magazine, do 
you ever stop to think of all 

the processes involved in the produc- 
tion of those clean, error-free, care- 
fully planned pages? In the case of 
high school publications, the staff con- 
sists of a group of amateurs equipped 
only with their intelligence and their 
keen interest in the publication. So 
much more to their credit, then, if they 
can succeed in creating a readable, ar- 
tistically planned, and _ interesting 
magazine or paper. 

The work that these students do in 
connection with their magazine is in- 
valuable training for them in such 
qualities as recognition of the impor- 
tance of accuracy and neatness; the 
use of their own judgment and the 
ability to be self-critical; the realiza- 
tion of the absolute need for coopera- 
tion and dependability; and a feeling 
of responsibility. It gives them an op- 
portunity to manifest their interest in 
their school or department, and it de- 
velops a thoroughness and professional 
attitude which few other extra-curricu- 
lar activities can hope to develop. It 
is “the job to be done” which tests 
their efficiency! 

All of the steps involved in the pro- 
duction of a planographed magazine 
must be followed in regular order or 
the effort will be wasted. However, 
before describing the procedures, it is 
essential that you know, at least non- 
technically, what the planographing 
process is. The planographer does not 
“set” your material, as does the prin- 
ter; he merely photographs what you 
give him. There is your challenge to 
accuracy and care in every detail. Your 
duplication is made from the negative 
and may be larger or smaller than the 
original, or may be produced in the 
same size. 

The Tironian Magazine, which will 
be used for illustrative purposes here, 
is the publication of the Department 
of Secretarial Studies of the Jamaica 
High School, Jamaica, New York 
City. It has been found that what is 
called a “66” reproduction of the pica 
type material is the most satisfactory 
size. By “66” reproduction is meant 
the reduction of the material by ap- 
proximately one-third. For example: 
the “dummy” is made up on bond 
paper sheets 13 inches by 17 inches, 
and the final copy is 8! inches by 11 
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inches. Material reduced in that pro- 
portion is well-defined, clear and read- 
able, and the illustrations are sharp- 
ened. We shall return to this later. 


The steps, in their most satisfactory 
order are the following: 


I. Organizing the Staff. 

II. Choosing a Theme. 

III. Setting a “Deadline” for Con- 
tributions. 

IV. Keeping a Record of Material 
Received and Its Progress 
through the Various Stages 
of Production. 

V. Producing the Final Copy. 

VI. Setting up the “Dummy”. 

VII. Reading the “Dummy” for 
Final Checking. 


If these seven steps are carried out, 
there should be no great trouble in 
producing a very fine magazine. 

I. Organizing the Staff: In the case 
of the Tironian Magazine, the staff is 
drawn from the Tironian Club, which 
is the honor society of the Department 
of Secretarial Studies. 


The staff usually consists of from 
fifteen to twenty members. There are 
two editors. This plan is adhered to 
so that there shall be at least one of 
the editors on hand every day after 
school during the production period 
of the magazine; if there were only 
one editor, the academic standing of 
that student might be jeopardized be- 
cause of the time spent in the extra- 
curricular activity. Furthermore, we 
have found that the combined judg- 
ment of the co-editors has been ad- 
vantageous. The editors and the staff 
heads are elected from a group chosen 
by the faculty adviser for their excep- 
tional ability to write and to recognize 
and appreciate good written English. 
The staff heads, in addition to possess- 
ing some writing ability, must be out- 
standing in one of the following: type- 
writing, accuracy of proofreading, 
typewritten art, sketching, amateur 
photography, literary ability, business 
sense, publicity, or salesmanship. 

II. Choosing a Theme: It is neces- 
sary to have a theme for each issue 
of your magazine, so that there may be 
the proper continuity and purpose. 
The staff chooses the theme about 
which the greater part of the material 
will revolve. This does not eliminate 
features on other topics. The theme 
is usually something apropos of the 
time. For example, some of The Ti- 


ronian themes have been “Personality 
in Business”, “World’s Fair’, ‘‘Accu- 
racy in Business”, and “Fourth War 
Loan.” 

III. Setting a “Deadline” for Con- 
tributions: No constructive work can 
be done until all the material for the 
issue has been received by the editors. 
Therefore, it is essential that a “dead- 
line’ date be set, after which date no 
material will be accepted. This date 
should be at least six weeks in ad- 
vance of the publication of an annual 
magazine. If you set the time any 
earlier, some of the “current” news 
will be lost. 

IV. Keeping a Record of Material 
Received and Its Progress through the 
Various Stages of Production: After 
the “deadline” date has been passed, 
the editors, with the literary staff, 
read all the copy, using their sense 
of judgment and values, to select the 
most acceptable articles and _ stories. 
When the group has chosen all the ma- 
terial, the title (not necessarily the final 
caption), the author, and the classifi- 
cation of the material are recorded on 
a chart provided for the purpose. 
There are also columns where other 
data concerning these articles and 
stories may be recorded. In this way, 
all members of the staff know exactly 
how far the work has progressed. 
After the essential data have been re- 
corded, the rough copy is placed in a 
folder marked “Copy Ready to Be 
Typed— Use 50-Space Line — No 
Greater Discrepancy than Three 
Spaces”. The typewriting staff holds 
the most important place in the publi- 
cation of a typewritten planographed 
magazine. Every accepted manuscript 
must be typewritten with absolute ac- 
curacy, and with no erasures. One 
allowance is made; if a mistake in type- 
writing occurs, the student may retype 
the line, the copy can be cut and fitted 
together neatly, and then pasted on 
the “dummy” sheet. Too much of 
this, however, leads to “rippling” copy 
because of the sectioning of material. 
After the first typewriting has been 
done, the material is placed in a folder 
marked “Ready for Justification.” 

V. Producing the Final Copy: 
When you have reached the material 
in the “Justification” folder, you are 
ready to produce the final copy. The 
typists who set up the original copy 
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Probable Availability of Printing Paper 


HE War Production Board has 

announced, through an author- 

ized spokesman, that on or about 

January 1, 1944, consumption of print- 

ing paper will be restricted to seventy- 

ve per cent of the volume consumed 
in the established base period. 

Meanwhile, paper mills are required 
to ascertain the end-use of their ship- 
ments, and to record the total tonnage 
of paper sold for each designated end- 
use classification. 

The announced limitation of sev- 
enty-five per cent is designed to ad- 
just paper and pulp consumption to 
the current low level of wood produc- 
tion. The purpose of recording con- 
sumption by end-use is to provide a 
pattern that will serve as a guide for 
selective curtailment in the event that 
the seventy-five per cent limitation 
fails to produce the desired stabiliza- 
tion. 

Preparation for these conserving 
measures is accompanied by efforts to 
increase the supply of pulp. The War 
Production Board is sponsoring a cam- 
paign to increase wood production and 
another campaign to salvage a greater 
volume of waste paper. 

The objective of the War Produc- 
tion Board is to arrive at a level of 
paper consumption that is low enough 
to be sustained by pulp production 
throughout the war; and once that 
level is determined, it may be expected 
to persist—with only moderate im- 
provement—for some months after 
the end of the European war. 


Need for Initiative 


It is therefore indicated that Ameri- 
can business will need to effect its 
early postwar merchandising conver- 
sion with a limited supply of paper; 
and so it is obvious that each business 
can serve its own best interests by help- 
ing to maintain that supply at the high- 
est possible level. Each business can 
help by participating actively in cam- 
paigns to salvage waste paper. 

It is also obvious that each business 
can serve its own best interest by init- 
iating an active program for conserv- 
ing paper. The ultimate limitation may 

e expected to harass the advertiser 
that attempts to expand his merchan- 
dising activities in the months follow- 
ing the surrender of Germany. An 
active effort to find immediate oppor- 
tunities for conserving can ease pres- 
ent hardships and can minimize the 
number of future harassments. 


Salvaging Waste Paper 


The pulps required for the manufac- 
ture of paper and paperboard are of 
two classes—the long-fibered class and 
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the short-fibered class. The long fi- 
bers, which give paper its structural 
strength, come, for the most part, di- 
rectly from the woodlands. The short 
fibers come from several sources, but 
a major volume of essential short fi- 
bers is normally secured by re-pulp- 
ing waste papers. 

The degree of recovery of waste pa- 
pers is an indirect factor in determin- 
ing the over-all volume of paper pro- 
duction; it is a direct factor in de- 
termining the volume of paperboard 
production, for board absorbs great 
quantities of waste papers. 

Inevitably, as the production of pa- 
per has shrunk, the available supply 
of waste paper has shrunk too. Furth- 
ermore, the considerable supply of pa- 
per and board that has been shipped 
abroad cannot be recovered for re- 
use. For these reasons the opportu- 
nity to recover waste papers is appre- 
ciably reduced, and so recovery efforts 
must be intensified. 


But the commercial facilities for re- 
covering waste paper have been im- 
paired by a loss of manpower and 
transporting equipment; and so volun- 
teer energies must be recruited for a 
continuous salvaging effort. 


The Office of War Information has 
compiled a manual that defines pro- 
cedures for organizing the salvaging 
of waste paper. Various business or- 
ganizations will use advertising space 
to acquaint the public with the need. 
But the vital job of furthering the 
volunteer effort is a local job that can 
be done well only if official agencies 
are aided by the leadership of the 
businesses of the communities. 

A Program For Conserving 

The opportunities for conserving 
paper vary greatly in different busi- 
nesses, and must be dealt with individ- 
ually. No common pattern can be ap- 


plicable. 


The possibilities for consideration, 
however, are common. These possi- 
bilities, in respect to printed literature, 
are as follows: 

Abandonment. 

Reduction of the number of pages. 

Reduction of the size of the pages. 

Reduction of the weight of the 

paper. 

Sharpening of the presentation. 

Each of these possibilities may be 
considered as a means for .conserving 
paper, but each must also be consid- 
ered in relation to other important con- 
servation needs. The national econ- 
omy would not benefit from a heed- 
less conservation of paper that would 


produce disorganization and chaos, or 
that would stop the exchange of essen- 
tial information, or that would bring 
individual businesses to a state of in- 
eptitude. The objective is to find 
means for conserving paper without 
destroying fundamental assets. 

Furthermore, it is mecessary that 
methods for reducing the consumption 
of paper be considered in relation to 
other economic considerations. It is 
conceivable that a business may be will- 
ing to incur additional printing costs 
for the sake of conserving paper; but 
the necessity for incurring the extra 
costs should be discovered beforehand 
rather than afterward. 

Specific examples of these relation- 
ships are included in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

Abandonment 

Presumably, a business that is high- 
ly efficient spends its money only for 
printing that fills an essential need 
and so cannot properly cease using a 
single standard booklet. Where that 
ideal condition exists, abandonment is 
not to be considered. 

Yet it is not uncommon for busi- 
nesses to make use of some literature 
that has been judged to be of uncer- 
tain values, but that has been main- 
tained in use for the lack of courage 
to abandon. Such literature may now 
be appraised with advantage. 

Decisions to abandon or not to 
abandon should be prompted by sound 
business judgment and need not be 
influenced by emotion. Patriotic con- 
siderations are not involved, for mili- 
tary needs will be filled in any case. 
The job is merely to decide if book- 
lets X, Y, and Z are sufficiently bene- 
ficial to warrant reprinting, or if they 
are merely pensioned retainers. 


Reduction of the Number of Pages 


The opportunity to conserve paper 
by this means is obvious, but the 
method for conserving must vary with 
circumstances. Standard works that 
are kept in type or plate form for fre- 
quent reprint are not easily condensed; 
booklets that are recomposed for each 
printing can more easily be made com- 
pact through redesigning. 

However, economic considerations 
deserve attention. For example, reduc- 
tion of the number of pages in a book 
from thirty-two to twenty-eight will 
save four pages of paper, but will, in 
most cases, increase the printing cost. 
Therefore, reductions of the number 
of pages need to be made with under- 
standing of the mechanics of printing. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PAPER RESTRICTIONS 
TIGHTENED 


The careful attention of every reader is called to the two 
articles in this issue relative to the paper restrictions recently 
announced. Although these regulations are nation-wide, 
they will most assuredly be differently interpreted in various 
parts of the country and even locally by different persons. 

One printer will maintain that the school publication 
must cut its paper stock usage. Another will insist that the 
publication change to a lighter weight stock. Still another 
will be able to find that he can supply as much paper as he 
formerly alloted, because of some qualifying condition that 
either he or the staff or the adviser can uncover. In any 
event, the school publication, like its big brothers of the 
professional press, must conform to the changed conditions 
of 1944. 

In some communities there will be loud and insistent de- 
mands that the school publication curtail or abandon its 
activities, or that certain publications be dropped in the in- 
terests of paper economy. Sometimes the demands will be 
so strong that the school may feel forced to yield, unless it 
can defend itself and its work to the community. 

These demands may be made by people who see no harm 
in buying the two-pound Sunday editions of some metro- 
politan dailies. They may be made by people who regularly 
have on hand the latest copies of the cheap “pulpers”, some 
of them highly undesirable reading matter for any person 
of reasonable intelligence. True, these publications, too, 
will have to cut their paper consumption as directed, but 
they will still be printed—they will still be bought—and 
they will still use valuable paper stock. 
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The December Review quoted a letter from a girl in 
Seton High School, Baltimore, “Why is it that this ob- 
noxious literature, whose only purpose is to infiltrate the 
minds of our present generation with evil, can appear on 
paper which is supposedly valuable to the Government? 
We, the youth of America, have been led to understand 
that we are fighting for ideals.” Certainly this young lady 
is correct in her protest against the use of good paper for 
some types of news stand magazines. 


Neither CSPA as an association nor publications as in- 
dividual members will ever desire to do anything that will 
be in the least way unpatriotic nor will they ask to be placed 
in any special privilege classification. On the contrary 
they have given unsparingly of their time and their effort 
to a wholehearted backing of every phase of the war effort 
that they have been called upon to support. Their readers 
of the last few years are the young men and young women 
who are called upon to do the heaviest and the bloodiest 
jobs of the present war. School press has had no small 
share in making them what they are today! 

What can CSPA members do about the situation? First, 
they can back to the utmost limit every phase of every 
paper salvage campaign in their communities. 

Second, they can write CSPA headquarters telling of 
their experiences in their several communities with printers 
and others connected with the industry. The pages of The 
Review can serve as a clearing house of its readers in this 
respect and give valuable assistance. 


Third, they can write immediately to the War Production 
Board’s Paper Conservation Division, Washington, D. C., 
stressing the important patriotic work carried on by the 
school publication and the need for the fullest possible al- 
lotment of paper stock to school publications as a whole, 
consistent with present conditions. It is suggested that 
these letters be diplomatically worded, of course, and that 
they carry the best possible “signatures” obtainable in the 
community. Several CSPA members have suggested this 
action. 

Fourth, they can answer local demands for curtailment 
by a vigorous campaign designed to show the highly val- 
uable work done by the publication in promoting the many 
phases of war activity. 

Fifth, they can join other publications in their area, per- 
haps through regional or state associations, in formulating 
plans for further united action if any is required. 

Finally, it must be remembered that while CSPA is ask- 
ing that each and every member comply with Government 
orders, there should be no tendency to permit school pub- 
lications to be forced into the background after their many 
years of valuable service. CSPA maintains that school 
publications are entitled to their fair and just share of the 
paper stock that is available. 
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SEND THEM IN EARLY 


By the time this issue is read, Convention program plans 
will be well advanced, and many delegates will have reg- 
istered. 

Each year there is a great demand for the privilege of 
conducting one of the student round table meetings on Sat- 
urday morning. Last year there were twenty-seven of these, 
but many more could have been scheduled if meeting places 
had been available. Any editors or other staff members 
who would like to have a place, therefore, should be 
prompt in sending to CSPA the exact title of the speech, 
the name of the speaker, the name of the publication, to- 
gether with the name of the city and state. 

Advisers who wish to conduct sectional meetings are also 
asked to be prompt in sending in their requests. 


The School Press Review 
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Photo-Offset?---How Do Yo Do That? 


‘By MARTINA F. OETTING 


T was either opportunity or calam- 
ity that knocked on the door of 
The Spotlight office that April 

morning, 1942, when the paper lost a 
good friend in the printer who had 
hendled its work for eleven years. 
When, hours after the rest of the 
school has left on an early dismissal, 
staff members are still struggling with 
typewriters, India ink, and rubber ce- 
ment, they believe it was the latter; 
but at the recent close of our most 
successful subscription campaign they 
were sure it must have been the former. 

With only three issues left in the 
1942-43 school year, The Spotlight 
staff and advisers, Miss Marjorie Hop- 
kins and I, were left, just a week be- 
fore an issue was due to the sub- 
scribers, with a stack of hand-written 
copy and no printer. No local shop 
could meet the price we were accus- 
tcmed to pay; and, with their increased 
labor shortages, very few were at all 
interested in taking on new jobs. 

For some time we had toyed with 
the nebulous idea, picked up some- 
where, that photo-offset printing is 
much cheaper than letterpress work. 
Perhaps this was the time to try out 
the theory. 

“Where angels fear to tread.” 
Whether or not the first part of the 
well-known quotation applies to our 
1942-43 Spotlight staff and its ad- 
visers, I leave my readers to decide. 
But the fact of the matter is that The 
Spotlight came out only two days late; 
and in those seven school days, we 
had investigated available printshops, 
changed to photo-offset, scrapped our 
headline schedule and made a new one, 
sent out our copy, and brought out 
The Spotlight in a new form. 


LTHOUGH the staff found flaws 
in that issue, directions about 
headline types and proofs which the 
printer had not followed, the school 
accepted the new Spotlight with open 
arms. It was, we believed, a success, 
“and cheaper than the old one!” But 
what a blow the printer’s bill was! 
That was lesson number one: Photo- 
offset printing is not cheaper than let- 
terpress if the printer sets the type. 
For that one issue, we paid almost 
double, once for setting the type, and 
once for the printing. We had mis- 
understood the printer’s quotation. 
A little arithmetic proved that we 
must do one of three things: bring 
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out fewer issues, make the paper 
smaller, or type it ourselves. The 
fourth possibility, sell more ads to pay 
higher costs, was not for us. Our 
local board of education forbids both 
the senior and the junior high news- 
papers to sell advertising space. 

On one point the staff agreed; we 
must not give the students less news 
than they were accustomed to getting. 
If the staff typed its own columns and 
sent a pasted dummy ready to be pho- 
tographed, the cost would be lower 
than the price we had been paying for 
letterpress printing. 

After two issues in which we experi- 
mented with page sizes and with print- 
ers, the new Spotlight was born. 

Handicaps to this sort of publica- 
tion are many in our school. Since 
the printer does nothing except print 
from a photograph or whatever 
dummy is sent him, mechanical errors 
must be cut to a minimum. In a jun- 
ior high school with no commercial de- 
partment, typists do not sprout at 
every corner. Boys and girls who can 
even make reasonably accurate copy by 
the “hunt and peck” method are few 
and far between. Add to this a com- 
plete lack of experience, a small art 
staff, and the acute scarcity of type- 
writers (the newspaper office boasted 
one machine), and you see why the 
task loomed almost too large. 

But junior high school boys and 
girls are frequently more daring and 
enthusiastic than older students, and 
our staff was especially determined and 
full of enthusiasm. ‘‘Let’s do it,” was 
the only vote cast. 


C AREFUL inspection of conditions 
showed some compensations. 
Here was the chance to expand from 
a four-column paper to one of five 
columns, with the added opportunities 
for varied make-up. The cost of 
photo-offset printing depends upon 
size of page and number of plates, not 
upon number of columns. Within the 
boundaries of a given size, it makes 
no difference in cost how much or how 
I:ttle printing the pages hold. Here, 
too, was the chance to let the expanded 
art staff “branch out”; they need no 
longer be held to the simple lines and 
large surfaces so necessary when they 
had to cut all their illustrations out 
of linoleum blocks. Now, at absolutely 
no extra cost, they can have an un- 
limited number of drawings, graphs, 


or illustrations, with finer details, 
cleaner lines, and any desired shading, 
simply by making outline drawings in 
pen and ink and pasting them in their 
proper places. Photographs, however, 
do add somewhat to the printing bill. 

One very important assistance was 
ours already. Our principal, Mr. Karl 
Bohren, convinced that journalistic 
training and its resulting publication 
are of value both to the newspaper 
staff and to the student body at large, 
was unwilling to see The Spotlight die 
or lower its standards. His under- 
standing and encouragement were in- 
valuable; he urged us to “go ahead 
and try the new plan”; he saw that we 
had several borrowed typewriters; he 
helped us in every possible way. 

Now, the photo-offset Spotlight is 
an accepted fact to the underclassmen; 
and even the ninth graders, who were 
accustomed to the letterpress form, ap- 
prove it. “For the duration”, at least, 
this paper is here to stay. 


HE method of getting out an off- 

set paper can be described in 
much less time than it takes to do the 
work. Since the steps of covering 
beats, writing stories, copyreading, 
building heads, and planning layouts 
are the same by whatever method a 
newspaper is printed, I shall omit them 
here and devote space only to those 
mechanical steps which are peculiar to 
preparation of dummies for photo- 
offset printing. 

The verified and copyread story, 
carefully copied by the reporter in 
longhand, is turned over to a typist, 
who types it, twenty-four characters to 
a line, in columns two and five-eights 
inches wide. Most of our novices at 
typing count each separate letter, 
marking off one line and typing it be- 
fore counting the next one. Extra 
spaces are inserted between words so 
that the twenty-fourth character falls 
exactly at the end of the line, thus 
keeping a straight right-hand margin. 
(Boxed articles are typed twenty-two 
characters to a line; double-column 
stories, forty-eight.) Since erasures 
photograph as blots, they are taboo; 
a typing error necessitates a new start 
or a careful “patch.” It is possible to 
paste corrections over errors so that 
the repair-job does not show in the 
final print. 

Page editors paste columns of typ- 
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The Planographed Magazine 
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on a 50-space line were instructed to 
allow no line to run more than three 
spaces long or three spaces short. Be- 
fore the final typewriting is done, the 
spreading and squeezing of those few 
spaces in each line must be carefully 
planned so that the adjustment is not 
made only at the end of the line. We 
have found that if the discrepancy is 
greater than three spaces, justification 
of the right-hand side of the column 
is very difficult. 

To return to our large “dummy” 
sheets—it must be noted that in lay- 
ing in the guide lines, nothing but 
very light blue pencil lines may be 
used. Photography does not pick up 
these lines. However, put as few 
guide lines as possible on your 
“dummy” sheets. 

On the basis of the measurements 
given before, you can get two five-inch 
columns of material on each sheet, with 
adequate margins and with one-half 
inch between columns. 

VI: Setting Up the “Dummy”: 
This is next in importance to the ac- 
curacy of all the typewriting and let- 
tering. At this point, all of your ma- 
terial has been typewritten with a jus- 
tified right-hand line. Your literary 
staff meanwhile should have decided 
upon the captions for all the articles, 
and the art staff should have prepared 
the proper illustrations. 

Now is the time for the co-editors 
and their staff heads to plan the logi- 
cal, artistic, and interesting arrange- 
ment of the material on the “dummy” 
sheets. All of the sheets should be 
laid out on a flat surface—if neces- 
sary, the floor. Working from a ten- 
tative arrangement of material which 
can have been prepared in advance, 
you must note whether or not too 
many items of similar tenor are close 
together, enough illustrations of the 
proper kind balance the typewriting, 
enough white space has been allowed 
in order to encourage the reader. 
These arrangements may need consid- 
erable modification before the final 
plan has been reached. Check the 
sequence carefully. See that “contin- 
ued” lines are properly indicated. The 
rest of this step consists in the pains- 
taking pasting of all this copy to the 
“dummy” sheets with rubber cement 
or artists’ slow-drying paste. The 
former medium is better, since the 
copy can be shifted even after rubber 
cement has dried. 

Photographs may be pasted on the 
“dummy”, but when the magazine is 
planographed the charges will be in- 
creased because of another process 
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called “screening”, which is needed for 
the proper planographed reproduction 
of photographs. 

VII: Reading the “Dummy” for 
Final Checking: If all of the work 
has been done carefully, and accuracy 
has been the outstanding aim, this step 
is just one of delightful satisfaction in 
reading your newly created issue of the 
magazine. However, you may find a 
typographical error, or a lettering mis- 
take, or, perhaps, a misplaced illustra- 
tion. That is why it is so important 
to do this final checking through read- 
ing. Match each page of material with 
what you have designated for that 
page in the Table of Contents. 

Do not fold the “dummy”. Take 
it “flat” to the planographer, with 
your decisions made in advance as to 
paper, cover stock, binding, et cetera. 
During war time it may be difficult to 
obtain the paper which you desire; 
however, a well planned, accurately 
typewritten, interesting magazine will 
be just as well received on the best 
paper you can get during war time, as 
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it was received on the best paper you 
used to be able to obtain. 

One of the most unusual to cross 
the CSPA office desk this year is the 
Christmas issue of the Boy Christ 
Messenger, published by the Sacred 
Heart School, Highbridge, New York. 

A hand-pasted lithographed scene 
of the Nativity decorates the attrac- 
tive cover. The entire issue is done 
in highly interesting style by photo- 
offset, with numerous illustrations and 
fancy effects obtained by a variety of 
methods. Aside from the excellent 
quality of the contents, the magazine 
is worthy of comment for the mechan- 
ical styles employed. 

It is published by eleven and twelve- 
year-old boys of the seventh grade and 
is sent to every former boy and girl 


of the school now in the armed service. 
Favorable comments have been re- 
ceived from a number of eminent pub- 
lication authorities. One of the un- 
usual features of the Christmas issue 
is a seasonal message from J. Edgar 


Hoover, head of the FBI. 





Reducing Paper Usage 
(Continued from Page 1) 


point body equals seventy-five char- 
acters per square inch. The same Bo- 
doni Book set ten point face on eleven 
point body equals 104 characters per 
square inch. This means less paper 
for a given amount of editorial con- 
tent. 
Elimination of Bleed Pages 

Bleed pages normally use larger 
overall sheet sizes. Elimination of 
bleed pages will in many cases relieve 
the publisher from carrying duplicate 
inventory of bleed and non-bleed sheet 
sizes and permit the publisher to use 
the smaller size sheet. Approximate- 
ly five per cent gain can be made in 
paper usage through elimination of 
bleed pages. A few bleed pages can 
be carried on standard size sheets if 
the layout is studied carefully before- 
hand. 

Reduced White Area 


In view of the paper shortage and 
the necessity for further restrictions 
in the use of paper for magazines, 
eliminate frills and luxury of white 
space around illustrations, headings 
and captions. Some thought should 
also be given to a proportionate re- 
duction of illustrations, to permit more 
words per page. 


How You Can Help 


Every school publication should 
play an active part in support of the 
present paper conservation and _sal- 
vage campaign. Paper is needed in 
ever increasing quantities by our arm- 
ed forces. Not only does the salvaged 
material aid the war effort but it helps 
to take the strain off the domestic 
supply. 

Along the line of conservation it is 
necessary to make every piece of paper 
do its full share of duty. Make full 
use of every bit of writing paper. 
Avoid waste of wrapping paper. 

Help your local stores by discourag- 
ing double and triple wrapping of 
packages. Carry your own market bas- 
ket or bag to save paper bags. The 
manufacturer wraps his product in a 
suitable container, in many instances. 

Salvage campaigns designed to save 
used paper are always in order, and 
the publication will support and pro- 
mote them vigorously. 
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Trends in Yearbooks 


By ISABELLE B. HARRIS 


HAT is the modern trend in 
yearbooks? Shall we continue 
to publish an annual? Will the 

result be worth the struggle in 1944? 
Can we overcome engraver’s curtail- 
ments, labor shortages in printshops 
and film rationing? These questions 
loomed large in the minds of admin- 
istrators and advisers in September. 
What are the answers based upon past 
experience, notably 1943, in publish- 
ing annuals? 

The yearbook as a school publica- 
tion has become a veritable “must” in 
spite of depression setbacks and pres- 
ent wartime curtailments. Any publi- 
cation which can withstand such pres- 
sure and arrive, in many cases bigger 
and better; and, in other cases not 
bigger, but better, must have a good 
reason for continuing to exist. 

As a reliable record of school affairs 
for each given year, no set of official 
school records or any other publica- 
tion, including that very valuable or- 
gan, the school newspaper, can replace 
the yearbook. It carries a complete 
account of every important event which 
occurred during the year, as well as 
an individual picture and some account 
of every graduate of the school, and 
reflects in its pages the atmosphere 
which influenced the school year. If 
these were the only contents of the 
book, they would justify its continued 
existence, for a complete file of year- 
books reveals the history of the school 
and its graduates. 


— has happened in yearbook 
building since the advent of 
World War II? Some very disastrous 
things and others not too regretable 
have taken place. Among the more 
detrimental effects of the war on year- 
books are curtailments of printing, en- 
graving and photography. In extreme 
cases, these caused the annual to be 
eliminated from the activity schedule 
for the duration. Most of the wise 
and far-sighted administrators refused 
to permit the omission of the yearbook 
for even one year. Senior students as- 
serted their personal interest in keep- 
ing the book alive as their record of 
graduation—and even though the an- 
nual appeared in a much changed 
form, in the majority of schools, the 
book still “came out.’ 

Curtailment of printing, caused by 
lack of skilled workmen; of engraving, 
because of shortages of material and 
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labor; and of photography due to ra- 
tioned film and shortage of skilled 
photographers; really gave annual 
staffs and advisers quite a jolt. But 
after realizing the predicament and 
studying means of combating the dif- 
ficulties, books went into publication 
with renewed effort and sacrifice on 
the part of all concerned. 

One lesson at least was learned— 
everything must count—from the 
smallest engraving to the tiniest photo- 
graph, there must be no carelessness, 
—no waste of precious time and ma- 
terial. Thus better books resulted in 
spite of curtailments. 


Ho” can the 1944 yearbook meet 
the so-called patriotic trend evi- 
dent in publications? Many staffs in 
1943 believed the yearbook must deal 
with the patriotic theme, stressing the 
school’s contribution to the war. The 
idea, in some instances, was well de- 
veloped, placing the emphasis on the 
actual work of the students in school 
which aimed to promote the war effort. 
For example, in certain western high 
schools, students traveled daily from 
school at given hours to assist in har- 
vesting the sugar beet crop. In an- 
other section, students volunteered 
their services to pick cranberries to 
save the crop. In still another case, 
the boys in wood shop classes built 
dozens of model airplanes of all types 
to be used in the course of training in 
the Army Air Corps to assist the boys 
in recognizing various types of allied 
and enemy aircraft. 

These are all school projects actual- 
ly showing the part that the particu- 
lar school was playing in aiding the 
war effort. No explanation of pa- 
triotism was necessary—pictures and 
captions told the story more elo- 
quently than many words. Well 
chosen, informal pictures and terse, in- 
teresting copy were used in each book 
in presenting the schools’ contribution 
to the war effort. 

Some of the high schools in small 
towns attempted to compile an honor 
roll containing the names of all the 
graduates of the school engaged in 
each branch of the armed services. 
This is a big undertaking, if the staff 
hopes to have an accurate list. Gen- 
erally, it is wiser to have no honor 
roll than to run the chance of omis- 
sions, since the yearbook is a fairly 
permanent record. Many books sub- 


stituted a general dedication page to 
all boys and girls in the armed services 
who had formerly been students of the 
school. This is, at least, a safer method 
and all inclusive. 


Several schools attempted to orga- 
nize the school into an army camp. 
For theme purposes, the administrators 
were presented as commissioned ofh- 
cers, the seniors and juniors as non- 
commissioned, and underclassmen as 
buck privates or privates first class. 
The camp theme was carried through- 
out several of the books to the point 
of monotony. 


UTTING corners was considered 

a part of patriotic planning of 
1943 books. Advisers and _ staffs 
planned and mounted senior panels, 
perfected the layout and completed 
snapshot pages themselves. Album 
sections, featuring full page photos of 
certain students, deserving of recog- 
nition no doubt, were eliminated as a 
wartime necessity. Engraving costs 
were prohibitive. Snapshot pages were 
revised so that no waste space was per- 
mitted. Every picture was significant. 
Club and activity group pictures were 
cropped more carefully to eliminate 
unnecessary backgrounds and _fore- 
grounds. Athletic action sections were 
cut because of curtailment of athletic 
programs. Most of the changes led 
to improved books in 1943. 


Much room for improvement in edi- 
torial content remained generally, how- 
ever. Even though fewer pictures are 
available in 1944, there can be a defi- 
nite “pepping up” of material giving 
careful and accurate accounts of club 
and class activities which are aiding 
the war effort. Don’t forget! You 
are writing history! The War Stamp 
Club put over the bond drives; the 
Knitting Club made socks, sweaters 
and helmets for the boys; the Aero- 
nautics class helped to prepare boys 
for Army and Navy careers, the Ger- 
man, French and Spanish Clubs pro- 
moted conversational work in lan- 
guages; Books Across the Sea Clubs 
attempted to formulate international 
good will. 

The year 1943-1944 will not soon be 
forgotten. Make your publication an 
integral part of your community’s es 
tory record. The modern trend i 
yearbooks is simply this—an accurate, 
readable account of your school’s con- 
tribution to final victory. 
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HE judges of the magazines for 

the Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association’s Contest think that 
perhaps the members of the magazine 
staffs and their staff advisers should 
know some of the problems which the 
judges encounter each year. 


1. Late entries have always posed 
a peculiar problem. At times the entry 
is late with permission. But late en- 
tries can never be judged adequately 
and fairly. In justice to the other en- 
tries, these late entries should be pe- 
nalized. It is obvious that the element 
of time militates against a thorough 
evaluation of the magazine. Busy and 
rushed advisers can understand this 
point. 

2. Often the staffs ask for a more 
detailed analysis of their books, a criti- 
cal analysis. We are glad to accom- 
modate the staffs. Often, however, 
there is not enclosed a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope for return mail- 
ing. 

3. Each year some magazines, ad- 
mirable in themselves, lose points be- 
cause their staffs enter them in the 
wrong classification. Purely literary 
and art magazines should be entered 
in the section reserved for such maga- 
zines. 

4. How shall the judges rate a 
magazine that is part general magazine 
and part yearbook publication? 

5. Advertising is too often poorly 
placed. The good will of the adver- 
tiser is a valuable contribution to the 
welfare of the magazine. Advertise- 
ments should be treated in a business- 
like fashion. They should not be 
bunched, hit or miss, in the back of 
the book. Crowding the advertise- 
ments in that fashion negates the value 
of the advertisements. The effect of 
the cover is often spoiled by the in- 
clusion of miscellaneous and irrelevant 
advertisements. These advertisements 
are not “necessary evils”’—they are a 
component part of the publication. 

6. The size of the type sometimes 
handicaps a book. Type which is too 
small to be read comfortably is out of 
place in any magazine. Such type de- 
tracts from the good appearance of the 
page. Investigate the different kinds 
of type which your printer has at hand. 
Talk over this aspect of your magazine 
with him. 

7. Advisers occasionally enclose a 
note to explain some unusual circum- 
stances regarding the publication. This 
is very helpful to the judges in their 
work. 
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Magazine Contest Judges 
Discuss Their Problems 


I N closing, let us say that the me- 
chanics of the average magazine, 
as well as the literary development of 
the contributions, have improved so 
radically in the last twenty years that 
the judges are very proud to be judges 
of these magazines. They are more 
than convinced that the American 
school can accept and carry through 
most creditably via the magazine staffs 
and their advisers a challenge to inge- 
nuity, hard work, and mechanical 


skills. 


What Do You Say 
in Headlines? 


Effective headlines are based on the 
main news contained in the lead para- 
graph. If the lead is too dead for 
headline material, it should be revised. 

Far too many useless words mar the 
headlines in school newspapers. Here 
are some suggestions. 


“Seniors Hold Important Meeting 
Next Tuesday” certainly does not tell 
the reader as much as the specific in- 
formation on the important matters 
that will be discussed. No headline 
writer should be satisfied with the first 
words he puts on paper—there are al- 
most invariably stronger ways of word- 
ing the headline. “Hold” is an old 
reliable, heavily overworked. The 
reader wonders what happened to the 
ingenuity of the headline writer when 
he sees, issue after issue, story after 
story, “Seniors Hold Election,” “Club 
Holds Party,” “Association Holds 
Meeting,” “Juniors Hold Dance,” etc., 
ad nauseam. 


Forms of the verb “to be” and the 
article “a”, “an”, “the” take up too 
valuable space, especially if used for 
obvious padding of the line to make it 
count out. 

The sport page often features only 
the name of the school or the team 
nickname in headlines, even when 
Smith makes the hit that gives the 
team the first victory in weeks. A 
checkup will reveal how woefully weak 
is the vocabularly of some school 
sports editors, when they try to write 
headlines. 

In the same way that good typog- 
raphy can give even a poor paper a 
good “facial”, a careful analysis of 
the headline content (and consequent 
betterment) can often lift the score of 
a fair paper to a much higher rating 
with the judges. 


Movie Shows Principles 
of Photoengraving 
7. a basic knowledge of the 


principles of modern photo-en- 
graving is essential to the successful 
editor, writer, and advertising man 
goes without saying, and more and 
more classes in advertising, editing and 
journalism generally are stressing this 
phase. That its intricacies often pre- 
clude the possibility of the editor or 
journalist getting this basic knowledge 
in sufficient scope to make it serve in 
his everyday work is also true. 


To supplement classes in these 
courses, a 16 mm sound motion picture 
is now available, “Heights and 
Depths”, which saves as much as 40 
per cent of the time ordinarily re- 
quired to finish a course in engraving, 
and which is designed to give the edi- 
tor or writer a quick over-all of basic 
principles and processes involved— 
leaving more time for the instructor 
to lecture and demonstrate. The film 
is being widely integrated with courses 
in advertising, journalism and_ the 
graphic arts in industry, vocational 
schools and colleges—at a time when 
the ranks of experienced engravers 
have been depleted by the draft, and 
when beginners must be rapidly train- 


ed to fill the gaps. 


Briefly, the motion picture provides 
a visualization of purposes, tools, 
equipment and simpler techniques of 
engraving so that the student may pro- 
ceed with his course “knowing what it 
is all about.” The picture is also be- 
ing shown to general audiences in 
schools and colleges for its interest 
and entertainment value. 

The picture opens up by showing 
methods of making engravings of var- 
ious kinds—beginning with reproduc- 
tions from woodcuts, then proceeding 
to zinc etching processes from a line 
drawing. 

The continuity then proceeds to ex- 
plain and picture the making of half- 
tone reproductions from photographs 
for both flatbed and cylinder or rotary 
press utility, the final sequence cover- 
ing the principles of rotogravure pro- 
cessing. Many of the scenes have 
been made in great newspaper plants. 

With thousands of similar films now 
being used by the armed forces and 
in industry to speed up training in all 
skills and vocations, this one is design- 
ed to more quickly supply trained 
photo-engravers for the graphic arts 
industries, and to make for more ef- 
ficiency among editors in all groups 
in using engraving. 


Be sure to attend Twentieth 
Convention ® March 23, 24, 25 
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Tips for High School Sportswriter 


By L. B. MEARING 


ROBABLY no other part of the 

high school paper is read more 

keenly than the sports page. 
Probably no other activity of the 
school gets more space in the high 
school paper than sports. 

Because of the foregoing facts, it is 
very desirable that a school newspaper 
has on its staff one or more first class 
sports writers. Many staffs, however, 
are lacking in this respect. 

Some of the deficiency is undoubt- 
edly due to lack of natural sports writ- 
ing talent. The successful sports writer 
must be intelligent, quick-witted, versa- 
tile. He must be a keen student of the 
various games of sports. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with the language 
or “lingo” associated with a particular 
game. 

The good sports writer must always 
have at his command the right word 
or phrase to fit the situation about 
which he is writing. When a game 
was closely contested throughout, the 
writer dare not use such expressions 
as drub, wallop, shellac, or whitewash. 
Terms like these must be reserved for 
one-sided games in which the loser was 
badly beaten. Edge, eke-out, nose- 
out, etc., apply to close tilts. 


One who would become a good 
sports writer must be able to sense 
the outstanding events of a particular 
game and then he should build his 
story around such event or events. Un- 
fortunately, the average high school 
writer is woefully weak in this respect. 
In far too many sports stories appear- 
ing in high school papers the only 
thing the writer can think of to play 
up is the person or persons who scored 
the most points. 


b  aeree there are some games in 
which the scoring of a certain 
player or players is outstanding enough 
to play up, there are too many high 
school sports writers who are so con- 
vinced that scoring is the only thing 
to play up that they neglect many 
other outstanding events of the game. 

The writer remembers one basket- 
ball game in particular in which the 
invading team boasted the outstand- 
ing scorer of the league, a forward 
who was on his way to the setting of 
an all-time scoring record for the 
league. Yet in this particular game he 
was held scoreless—for the first time 
in his career—by the superb guarding 
of his opponent. 
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Muhlenberg Twp. High School 
Loureldale, Pa. 


However, the guard who accomp- 
lished this feat did not score a single 
point—in fact made very little effort 
to score. He did, however, play an 
excellent floor game, was responsible 
for breaking up many passes and for 
“setting up” plays which resulted in 
field goals. Luckily there was a pro- 
fessional sports writer covering the 
game for a city paper and the guard, 
who was by far the most outstanding 
player on the floor, received in the 
papers the comment he deserved. 

The writer, who at one time cov- 
ered sports for a weekly paper and 
for a city daily, once had a special 
score sheet made up which provided 
space for—among other things—the 
numbers of shots a player took as 
well as the number of goals he made. 
Some quite interesting facts were 
brought out. In one game, for in- 
stance, a certain player led his team 
in scoring, as usual, by scoring eight 
field goals, but the score sheet revealed 
that he had shot 38 times to score 
the eight baskets. 

A mere statement that this lad led 
his team in scoring by tallying eight 
field goals would seem to indicate that 
his performance was stellar, but when 
one is confronted with the fact that 
he shot 38 times to do this, his per- 
formance must be viewed in a different 
light. In the same game another 
player, a guard, shot eight times and 
scored four field goals. Which scor- 
ing feat was the more outstanding? 

By continually playing up one or 
two players—at the expense of the 
other members of the team, an amateur 
high school sports writer might be re- 
sponsible for causing dissatisfaction 
among the members of the team. This 
may result in a lack of teamwork 
among the players. 

High school sports writers should 
carefully analyze the performance of 
every player on the team, including 
the substitutes as the game progresses 
and then should aspire in his article to 
“put in a plug” for every member of 
the team. 

In both high school and collegiate 
sports it is common practice and is 
considered desirable to give a cheer 
for the athlete who is removed from 
the game even though the coach has 
been prompted to remove the athlete 
because of his poor playing. This is 
considered sound psychology. 

The high school sports writer can 


likewise contribute to the welfare of 
the team and also incur greater respect 
and kindlier feeling both for himself 
and his paper by consciously look- 
ing for “something nice” to write 
about each member of the team and 
then by writing it. 


EAMWORK is responsible for 

the winning of many games. The 
average sportswriter needs to pay more 
attention to this if he really wants to 
mention the factors responsible for the 
victory. 

Excellent coaching has also been re- 
sponsible for many victories. This 
factor receives too little attention by 
the high school sports writer. 

Size and attitude of the crowd, ex- 
amples of sportsmanship among the 
players, the work of the cheerleaders 
and the cheering sections and good 
work by referees, umpires and other 
officials are items worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Last, but not least, the sports writer 
should not forget the opposing team. 
If its performance was outstanding, 
this fact should be played up even 
though the team from the sports- 
writer’s school lost—and of course the 
same thing applies in regards to ex- 
cellent playing on the part of indi- 
viduals on the opposing team. 

In conclusion the high school sports 
writer who would become proficient 
at his art should observe carefully 
the sports event he has been assigned 
to cover. He should look for the 
whole truth as regards the events— 
outstanding and otherwise—of the 
contest—and then he should truth- 
fully write about the contest using a 
wide and appropriate choice of words 
and with an attitude of tolerance and 
good will toward all those connected 
with the contest. 


Paper User! 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack is 


quoted as fixing the Government agen- 
cies’ paper consumption in the last fis- 
cal year at 161,111 tons or 40 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. 
Among the official Government publi- 
cations 241 are listed as monthly, nine 
daily, one on alternating days, 12 bi- 
weekly, 8 bi-monthly, 33 quarterly, 3 
semi-annually, 20 annually, 2 bi-an- 
nually, 63 seasonally, and 1 three times 
a year. 
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Brother Martin John, C.F.X., of the 
Mt. St. Joseph High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, sending his staff’s selections 
for this month’s best features, says, 

“I’ve purposely stayed away from those 
relating to war, both because most of 
that kind are too local and frankly be- 
cause I think it is being overdone. I must 
warn you that most of the selections are 
light. I believe we need such things; 
they serve a very definite purpose of 
making young readers more receptive to- 
ward editorials and other necessarily 
serious matters.” 


“Lay That Postal Down” 

Pipe Packin’ Papas 

The holiday mail in Medford and 
Malden is sure to be delivered on 
time, for some 38 speed boys from 
Malden Catholic are now in training 
for their annual tour of duty as Uncle 
Sam’s junior mail carriers. 

The latest unofficial tabulation re- 
veals that a score of seniors, about a 
dozen juniors and a few sophomores 
will be picking up a pretty holiday 
penny as postal packin’ poppas by 
helping to get the Yuletide cards and 
gifts through. 

Choice Comments 


What do our letter-luggers think of 
the whole thing? Here are a few 
choice comments. Busy sorting the 
3A English papers, Pete McQuaid 
looked up long enough to remark, 
“My football experience should help 
me carry the mail.” Immediately, 
Jimmy Sullivan chimed in with, “This 
business of playing post office isn’t 
new to me.” “And to think we get 
paid for it,’ added Tom Connally. 
“Aw, go lick your stamps,” yawned Al 
Doherty. 

Gerard Weidmann 


Hi-Lite, Malden Catholic High, 
Malden, Massachusetts 


¢ g v 
Ooh! Ghost of Christmas Past 
Haunts Faculty With Memories 
By Jean Grffiths ’44 


As faculty members obligingly rem- 
inisce about memorable Christmases, 
Setonian compiles some interesting 
data: 

Sister Ann Austin, 1B, says: “Come 
one Christmas morn, long ago, our 
tree was decorated to high heaven and 
back, loaded with ornaments and pres- 
ents. My little sister and I were in- 
specting the tree, pulling at this pack- 
age and that, when suddenly, horrors, 
my sister tugged too hard. Down 
came the tree, descending on both of 
us in a blaze of glory. Most of the 
ornaments and half the presents were 
broken, and the two responsible were 
left with bruises that looked like any- 
thing but ‘good will on earth’.” 

To Sister Mary Bernice, 1A, the 


Christmas on which she made her First 


Ter 





Month 


Holy Communion is most vivid in her 
memory. Later on the same day she 
was lost in a howling Nebraska snow- 
storm! 

Sister Angela Mary, 11D, recalls a 
Christmas when she was a ten-year-old, 
longing for a fur muff. One night she 
overheard her mother describing the 
muff she had purchased for her, and 
Sister, although very excited, had to 
keep the secret and act genuinely sur- 
prised on Christmas morning. 

Sister Aloysia, religion teacher, de- 
scribes Christmas in a poor mission 
out West. Mexicans dramatized the 
story of the first “holy Night,” por- 
traying Mary and Joseph traveling 
over the dusty road, the shepherds off 
on a distant knoll, the straw crib, and 
the new-born Babe. 

Her first sleigh ride was experienced 
by Sister Elvira, 3A, on her tenth 
Christmas. For three hours she rode 
over deep Iowa snows “wrapped like 
an Eskimo” and keeping her feet warm 
on hot bricks; an experience for some- 
one to whom snow has been almost 
unknown. 

At sixteen, Sister Philothea’s (2B) 
every desire was fulfilled when she re- 
ceived a set of long-wished-for furs on 
Christmas Eve. So happy and proud 
was she of her newly-acquired posses- 
sion that she rode a street-car down 
town and back just so everyone would 
see them. 

Remembering a certain disastrous 
Christmas, Sister Michaella, 2C, re- 
lates how her tree, aglow with real 
wax candles, took fire while she was 
:alone in the room. Being very young 
and quite inexperienced with fires, she 
opened the window to put out the 
blaze! The draft only fanned the 
flames, of course, and soon the fire en- 
gines arrived. Alas, everything, even 
the gifts had gone up in smoke! 

The Setonian, Seton High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
, FW 
O’Malley’s Day 

Pete O’Malley is an average New 
Yorker. Like every other inhabitant 
of this overgrown nut-house he gets 
up at seven in the morning, says hello 
to Mrs. Rabinowitz, runs to the bus, 
climbs in through the ventilator, rides 
to the station, jumps on the “E” train, 
gets his toes stepped on and elbows 
pushed in his face as he dangles from 
a strap. 

One February day in 1942 an alarm 
came in to the fire house where he 
was stationed. With the rest of the 
men he slid down the pole and climbed 
onto the hose truck which was already 
in motion. Through the crowded 
streets of the dockyard section they 





roared, sending people scurrying in all 
directions as though before an aveng- 


ing angel. The tires squealed as they 
swung past a trolley, with less than an 
inch to spare. 

Suddenly they arrived at their des- 
tination, the French Line Pier. Smoke 
billowed from a ship moored at the 
dock, while fireboats, looking to all the 
world like little waterbugs, vainly pour- 
ed water into the burning hulk. 

Pete was told to extricate a work- 
man who was trapped in the hold. He 
put on his gas mask and went aboard. 
Into the inferno he plunged on his er- 
rand of mercy. Almost overcome with 
the heat and smoke he stumbled upon 
the man. He lifted him to his shoul- 
der and carried him over to the lad- 
der. Feeling as though he would drop 
at any moment, he dragged himself 
and his human burden up the com- 
panionway and collapsed on the deck. 

Later that night as he was riding 
home on the train with someone 
breathing garlic in his face, he read 
the story of the burning of the Nor- 
mandie in the paper. A _ paragraph 
caught his eye. It was about a priest 
who had stayed on the ship until the 
last man left, guiding them to the exits 
and helping them out, nearly losing 
his life in the process. “Gee!” Pete 
suddenly exclaimed, “I wish I could 
be a hero like that some day.” 

Daniel Murphy 


Jamesonian, Bishop Loughlin 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Needles 

The Guard and Tackle, Stockton 
High School, California, reports a 
drive for large-eyed needles and safety 
pins of two inches in length. These 
are placed in kits sent to service men. 

From October 6 to December 8, 
Stockton High School purchased more 
than twenty-seven jeeps, with invest- 
ments amounting to $25,046.50. Since 
the drive started the school has main- 
tained better than ninety per cent par- 
ticipation and has kept the Treasury 
Flag during this period. 


Pass Them On 

Readers of the Marshall News, Mar- 
shall High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
are asked to send their copy of the 
paper to someone in service after they 
have read the paper. It is easy to 
fasten the paper together for mailing. 
place a one and a half cent stamp on 
it and then address it. Men and women 
in service enjoy all news of the “old 
school.” 

Students in one class in the same 
school make little booklets composed 
of jokes, puzzles, and facts to be sent 
to the Red Cross. These booklets are 
distributed to soldiers. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in Journalism 


Organized for High School Credit 


By EMILY L. CARLISLE 


N the creative writing class at 

Cyprus High School, Magna, Utah, 

credit is given for articles publish- 
ed in the school newspaper, local 
newspaper, the yearbook, and the lit- 
erary-art magazine. For each publica- 
tion, committees are formed and a stu- 
dent leader presides over each group. 
Committee reports are given, and all 
participate in the adoption of a course 
of action. 

Organization for responsibility is 

as follows: 

1. Pupils share in the planning, as- 
signing, teaching, testing and 
evaluating the work. 

2. Group discussions, and individ- 
ual conferences held. 

3. Interest groups. 

Beginning journalism is studied with 

the following outline: 

I. Emphasis for Teacher: To provide 
practice in the democratic way of 
living here and now. 


Aids: To secure an intelligent citi- 
zenry through discrimination in 
reading news, in looking for and 





interpreting the idea behind 
newspaper pictures and screen 
news, and in listening to profes- 
sional journalism over the air. 
To have discussion, group coop- 
eration and group responsibility 
for social living. 
II. Socially motivated situation: .The 
students write for publication. 


III. Ends in view 


1. To appreciate the news in war 
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time. 

To give students a realization of 

their democratic heritage, free- 

dom of the press. 

3. To develop habits of accuracy, 
industry, responsibility, and 
promptness. 

4. To give an opportunity for stu- 
dent initiative. 

5. To develop cooperation through 
group activities. 

6. To give each student an oppor- 
tunity to work to his full capacity 
according to his needs, abilities, 


Nm 





Miss Emily M. Carlisle is the 
adviser to The Cyprusonian, the 
CSPA Medalist yearbook of the 
Cyprus High School, Magna, 
Utah. 

The detailed planning indicated 
should be highly helpful to other 
advisers in organizing their staffs 
for production of almost any 
school newspaper. 

The article will be concluded in 
the March issue of The School 


Press Review. 


7. To have students get experi- 

ences for the development of the 

total personality for social living. VII. 
8. To get genuine pride in and love 1. 


IV. Reading objectives 
i. 


magazines with discrimination. 
2. To weigh fact vs. rumor, and 5. 
propaganda vs. news. ; 
V. Writing objectives 6 


A 


and interests. 


for the English language. 


To learn to read newspapers and 


To get students to acquire habits 


bh 





drill work given when needed. 
Speaking—listening objectives 
To say something worthwhile 
with sincerity. 

To listen to something worth- 
while with appreciation. 

To have good posture. 

To cultivate a pleasing voice. 
To improve pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, and oral vocabulary. 
To observe correct usage in 
speaking. 


VIII. Looking objectives 


: 


nN 


yo 


To get the idea of the story por- 
trayed in pictures. 

To comprehend and _ interpret 
news, publicity and propaganda 
as portrayed by professional 
photographs. 

Consumer objective 

To buy newspapers and periodi- 
cals intelligently. 

Procedure 

Diagnostic tests are given at the 
beginning of the course in gram- 
mar, correct usage, punctuation, 
sentence recognition, and _ spell- 
ing. 

Achievement tests to be given at 
end of term. 


3. Graphs to be made by students 
to show advancement. 

£ el ; ; XII. Units of study 

ee ee Unit I: Modern news and news- 

a. Sentence building. aaiaeal 

b. Paragraph building. T — 

: eS . exts: ; 

: ae a , as a. Spears and Lawshe, “High 
2. To get joy from creative writing. School Journalism,” Mac- 

To give students something millan, New York: 1940. 

about which they can write. b. Merrican, L. M., “Between 


7 


a. 


VI. Writing techniques 
I. 


Grammar is taught through use. 
Attention is given to error recog- 
nition and brief, sharp, frequent 


Deadlines,” Benjamin San- 
born Co., Chicago: 1941. 
ce. Mott, F. L., “Headlining 
America,” Houghton Mifflin 


Eleven 
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XII. 


XIII. 
A. 


B. 


C. 





Twelve 


Co., San Francisco: 1940. 
d. Hatfield, Miller, McIntosh, 


Smith, Goodrich, “English, 
Your Obedient Servant,” 
American Book Co., San 
Francisco: 1939. 


e. “New York Times Maga- 
zine,” Sunday, August 16, 
1942. 

Ends in view 

a. To appreciate modern news 
techniques. 

b. To develop the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between fact and 
rumor. 

c. To cultivate open minded- 
ness. 

d. To develop the 
discuss news. 

The necessity for a newspaper 

Influence of a newspaper 

a. Necessity for freedom of 
press. 

b. Accuracy. 

c. Honesty. 

d. Fairness in editorials. 

Roles of news and propaganda 

in war 

a. Bureau of Censorship 
1. Necessity of censorship. 

2. Functions of Office of 

Censorship. 

b. Bureau of War Information 

1. Importance of news to 
citizens and to allies. 

2. Functions of Office of 

War Information. 

c. Discussion of News 

1. News “should be nothing 
but truth.” 

2. Fairness necessary  ele- 

ment of news. 


ability to 


d. Propaganda 
as 


True definition. 
2. Truth the best 
ganda. 
3. Stimulates energy of citi- 
zens and will to win war. 
4. Embues citizens with jus- 
tice of cause. 
5. Assures allies of unwaver- 
ing assistance. 
6. Tells enemy nations the 
truth about democracy. 
7. Mediums of propaganda 
a. Newspapers. 
b. Periodicals. 
c. Radio. 
d. Motion pictures. 
8. Propaganda tricks of 
enemy. 
Importance of newspapers in 
forming public opinion in the 
issues of the war and the peace 
to follow. 
The School Newspaper 
To deal with every phase of 
school activities. 
“To interpret the school to it- 


self.” 
To interpret the school to the 


propa- 


community. 


XIV. The News Story 


i; 


Nm 


Sources of news stories 

a. Eyewitness account. 

b. Interviewing people for facts. 
c. Written sources. 

Sources of school news. 


Construction of news story 
a. The lead. 
b. The inverted structure. 
c. Treatment 
(1) Informative. 
(2) Feature. 
(3) Filler. 
d. Length 
(1) Short paragraphs with 
unity, coherence and em- 
phasis. 
e. Style 
(1) Terse. 
(2) Forceful. 
(3) Concise. 
Activities 
a. Start a notebook for original 
work and clippings. 
b. Discussion: Topics that make 
school news. 


c. Clip and mount stories show- 
ing the different sources of 
news stories. 

d. Clip and mount stories that 
have the five w’s. 

e. Write three leads with the 
five w’s. 


f. Find mewspaper leads in 
which one of five w’s is em- 


phasized. 


g- Keep a small notebook for 


news story material. 
h. Write a news article for the 


paper 

(1) Preparation of copy 
(a) Name. 
(b) Headline space. 





(c) Margins. 

(d) Number sheets at 
top with number 
circled. 

(e) Clean copy. 

[t) “30” 


Equipment for activities 


(1) Style sheets from news- 
papers. 

(2) Dictionary. 

(3) Copy paper. 

(4) Shears. 

(5) Paste. 

(6) Typewriter. 


Unit III: The feature story. 
Assignment: Spears and Lawshe, 
Merriman, “School Press Re- 


view” and Mott. 


1. Types of feature stories 


i. 


j- 


N 


Instruct or inform. 
Entertain. 

Heart interest and head in. 
terest. 

Unusual event. 

Unusual person. 

The weather. 

Anecdotes. 

Historical feature. 





Hobbies. 


Familiar essay. 


Importance to school paper. 


3. Structure 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


Start with an idea. 

Put ideas into word pictures. 
Work of words (see Merri- 
man). 

Way of beginning 

(1) Dialogue. 

(2) Quotation. 

(3) Questions. 

(4) Witticisms. 

(5) Vivid descriptions. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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Divisional Chairmen Present Programs 


Teachers College 
Convention Program 


Associated Teachers College Press 
Convention Program, 1944 
Thursday, March 23 
Registration. 
Open Meeting (CSPA) 1:30 P.M. 
Exhibition of Membership Publica- 
tions. 
Friday, March 24 
General Meeting (CSPA) 
Convention Picture. 
ATCP Luncheon. 
General Meeting. 
ATCP Meeting 
Speaker 
Group Discussion 
Saturday, March 25 
Business Meeting. 
Luncheon. 
Advisory Meeting. 





Junior College Press 
The Junior College Press has not 


scheduled a regular session of its mem- 
bers at this year’s convention, believ- 
ing that the small attendance would 
not justify the use of a separate room 
when room space is so scarce. Advis- 
ers and student delegates from junior 
colleges who come to the convention 
will find, as in other years, scores of 
valuable and informative meetings 
from which to’ choose. Especially to 
be recommended are the sessions of 
the Associated Teachers College Press. 
There may be found the nearest ap- 
proximation to the problems faced by 
the junior college journalists. 

George A. Dunlap, Chairman, 
Junior College Press of the 
CSPA, Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Williamsport, Pa. 


And revealing a ‘thorough grasp on 
education and its application in the fu- 
ture is this thought: “After the war 
has been won, the United Nations will 
need strong, well educated men to 
form post-war plans which will assure 
the world of lasting peace. It will be 
this, our generation, that will figure 
in the planning; therefore, it must be 
this generation which has sufficient 
knowledge to fulfill these plans.” (The 
Cannon, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana.) 





Reports of state or regional school 
press meetings are always accepted 
for publication in The School Press 
Review, if received by the middle of 
the month preceding publication. 
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Junior High School Division 


Newspapers 
The Mechanical Phase of Publication 


Typography in the School Newspaper 

Writing Headlines 

Planning the Layout 

Streamlining in Practice 

The Staff and the Commercial Printer 
Illustrations for the Newspaper Columns 
Advertising—Its Soliciting, Writing, and Layout 


The Writing Phase of Publication 


News Sources 

What Makes a Good News Story? 
The Feature Editor Goes to Work 
What Price Humor? 

The Editorial Can Be Worthwhile 


Feature Discussion: Mimeographing, Planographing, Photo-Offset 
Magazines 


The Mechanical Phase of Publication 


Typography Problems 


Paper and Cover Stock Choices 
Photography and Engraving 

The Staff Plans the Layout 

The Artist Works for Publication 


The Writing Phase of Publication 


The Modern Short Story 
Verse Can Appeal 

The Essayist Is Appreciated 
Recognizing Humor 


The Place and Nature of the Editorial 


CLINICS 


(a) Newspaper 
(b) Magazine 


ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
Newspapers 


Building Up a Circulation 

Organizing an Active Staff 

The Relationship of Staff and Adviser 

The “Ad” Problem 

The Newspaper Increases Its Importance During the War 
Period 

Meeting a Deadline 

Financing a School Sheet 

We Suggest .... (Contributions from all student delegates) 


ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
Magazines 


Photography in War Time 

The Paper Shortage—Book Stock? Covers? 
The Printer and the Publication 

Solving the Engraving Problem 

Who Governs Editorial Policy? 

What Place Cartoons, Illustrations, Humor? 
What Our Readers Prefer 

Our Major Troubles—What Are the Cures? 


(Suggestions from all delegates) 


Thirteen 





The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


News Editor, Wall Street Journal 
Pacific Coast Edition 


OST-WAR plans crash the head- 

lines today. When this global 

conflict is over, our world—one 
world—must be rebuilt. That will be 
a task that truly merits the adjectives, 
—stupendous, gigantic, colossal. 

Luckily, we have something to go 
on. The United States—divided by 
a bitter struggle between the North 
and the South—had its reconstruction 
period. From the leaders of that era 
we may learn a few lessons. 

Notable among these leaders was 
Henry W. Grady. As a boy he had 
published several editions of “The 
Monthly Skedaddle.” Living through 
the Civil War, he knew all the bitter- 
ness and hatred such bloodshed 
arouses. 

The impressive record of this dis- 
tinguished southern journalist and ora- 
tor is told effectively in “Henry W. 
Grady, Spokesman of the New South”, 
written by Raymond B. Nixon, head 
of Emory University’s department of 
journalism. 

Henry W. Grady lived in an era 
much like ours. Many leaders—wide- 
ly applauded, too—were doing their 
best to keep alive the prejudices and 
intolerance of wartime. Many of them 
—too many of them—could not for- 
get the past to save the future. 

Well, it’s easier to be destructive 
than constructive. Henry W. Grady 
did not choose the easy way out. Dur- 
ing his short career he fostered meas- 
ures which would strengthen and unite 
the nation through cooperation of the 


North and South. 


IGHTLY described as a definitive 

biography, Professor Nixon’s 
book is a significant contribution to the 
literature of journalism and about 
journalists. It should be an inspira- 
tion to amateur journalists and pro- 
fessional newspapermen alike. 

Somewhat tardily the War Finance 
Division has published “The Teacher 
and the War Savings Program.” Pre- 
pared by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, it attempts to pro- 
vide definite and practical help for 
English teachers in wartime. 

The 32-page bulletin printed—not 
too well—by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office contains five sections: 
What More Can the English Teacher 
Do, What Outcomes Should the Eng- 
lish Class Attain, What Motivation 


Can Be Used, Saving for Victory—a 
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Junior High School Unit, Saving for 
Victory—a Senior High School Unit. 


Well-intended though it is, this bul- 
letin offers nothing new. It summar- 
izes some of the suggestione made long 
ago by scholastic press associations and 
their magazines. It lists some of the 
activities in which student journalists 
have been engaged since Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Hence, publication sponsors will 
find little if any help in this publica- 
tion. It virtually ignores student pub- 
lications though most of them are 
sponsored by English teachers. How- 
ever, it is typical of much of such ma- 
terial with which we have been flooded 
in a period faced with critical paper 
shortages. 

Whenever laymen discuss the press, 
the name of George Seldes is likely to 
pop up. Reference may be made to 
“In Fact” or his other books. Frank 
Luther Mott has correctly described it 
in a recent issue of Journalism Quar- 
terly. He opines that a better title 
would be “My Notions Are.” 


MONG recent historical and bi- 

ographical books to be noted by 
journalism students are Robert J. 
Casey’s “Such Interesting People,” 
Lewis Leary’s “That Rascal Freneau,” 
Frank Luther Mott’s “Jefferson and 
the Press,” Philip Kinsley’s “The Chi- 
cago Tribune, 1847-1865.” Verne Bur- 
nett has written “You and Your Pub- 
lic” on publicity. 

Journalism and English teachers 
may want to examine Jennie Flexner’s 
“Making Books Work,” James F. Ben- 
der’s “NBC Handbook of Pronuncia- 
tion,” and Deems Taylor’s “A Pictor- 
ial History of the Movies.” Some of 
these will be more worthwhile reading 
than an over-dose of war books. 


Incidentally, if readers of this col- 
umn have any questions to ask or com- 
ments to make, they are invited to send 
them in. Meanwhile, publication staffs 
as they redouble their efforts to help 
win the war should begin to make post- 
war plans of their own, including their 
victory editions. 


About 50 per cent or over 1,000 of 
the students in John Jay High, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, work outside of classes. 
According to a recent survey 531 stu- 
dents work eleven to twenty hours 
weekly. 


Guest Critic Reviews 
“Exploring Journalism” 
7 guest book critic of School 


Press Review is Scott Newhall, 
able editor of San Francisco Chron- 
icle’s This World. His review of “Ex- 
ploring Journalism”—a recent Pren- 
tice-Hall book written by Laurence R. 
Campbell and R. E. Wolseley—is re- 
printed here with the special permission 
of Joseph Henry Jackson, book editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. The 


review follows: 


The Java ape man, the authors say, 
felt no urge to write. But since then, 
man has been a writing animal, and 
one of the most important results of 
this is our morning cup of coffee with 
the newspaper propped up behind the 
percolator. 


Of the innumerable books on jour- 
nalism, this is the latest, and certainly 
one of the most ambitious. It is a 
survey of the very wide field of jour- 
nalism. And in doing their survey- 
ing, the authors have paid special at- 
tention to the social and vocational 
problems of newspaper work. 


The writers have seen newspaper- 
ing from both sides. Dr. Campbell 
is currently news editor for the Pa- 
cific Coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal and was formerly an assis- 
tant professor of journalism at the 
University of California. Mr. Wol- 
seley is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the Medill School of Jour- 


nalism at Northwestern University. 


Their survey is painstaking. They 
begin with the world at war and re- 
late the field of journalism to it. They 
cover publisher and subscriber; free- 
dom of the press and social obliga- 
tions. They include magazines, city 
and country papers, trade publica- 
tions and radio. 


In the section on journalistic prac- 
tice, the authors outline not only the 
mechanics of reporting and writing 
news, they include stories of wire 
services, copy reading, typography, 
makeup and libel. And for any stu- 
dents who are aiming at the business 
side of newspapers, “Exploring Jour- 
nalism” has a complete section on 
management, circulation, advertising 
and the mechanical departments. 

One of the particularly good chap- 
ters is a brief exposition of “journal- 
istic English.” Any student, headed 
not alone for newspaper work, but for 
magazine or radio as well, should be 
able to make this chapter show a 
profit. 


Be sure to attend Twentieth 
Convention ® March 23, 24, 25 


The School Press Review 
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Yearbook Division Program 


Kenneth G. Johnson, Chairman 


Thursday, March 23 


Meeting, 2:30—3:20 P. M. 


First Plans for the Yearbook: Choosing an Appropriate Theme 
William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Meeting, 3:30—4:20 P. M. 


Complete Photographic Coverage for the Yearbook 
Frank L. Johnson, Merin-Baliban Studios, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friday, March 24 


Clinic, 9:00—10:00 A. M. 


Help in Solving Your Individual Yearbook Problems 


Mr. Cooke and Mr. Johnson 
Meeting, 2:30—3:20 P. M. 


The Construction of a Working Dummy after Choosing the Theme 


William T. Cooke 

Meeting, 3:30—4:20 P. M. 
Tips for Better Photography 
Frank L. Johnson 


Saturday, March 25 


Clinic, 9:00—9:50 A. M. 
Mr. Cooke and Mr. Johnson 
Meeting, 10:00—11:30 A. M. 


Planning the Finances for a Successful Budget 


(Speaker to be announced) 





Photo-Offset 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ing and India-ink drawings on large 
sheets of heavy drawing paper or light 
cardboard, cut to scale. Only rubber 
cement should be used, as all other 
kinds of paste or mucilage wrinkle the 
paper and throw shadows into the 
photograph. In the meantime, art 
staff members have been lettering the 
headlines by hand. These, too. are 
pasted into place on the page dummy 
sheets. 

Since the pages are photographed 
under glass, columns tightly fastened 
are neither necessary nor desirable. 
But straight columns are! Every ir- 
regularity shows up  unmercifully; 
therefore a T-square is helpful in 
keeping columns even. 

Pages may be reduced in almost 
any proportion. We find that a re- 
duction of one-fourth is quite satis- 
factory with typewriting; therefore 
everything on the dummies is made 
one-third larger than the intended fin- 
ished size. Our final page size, after 
being reduced, is eleven by fifteen 
inches. 

Finally the dummies are sent out. 
Quiet reigns in The Spotlight office 
over night. And next morning work 
on the new issue is well under way. 


O far, we feel that we have held 

to the most important of the news- 
paper standards we had set up for our- 
selves in previous years. We adhere 
rigidly to the style-sheet and to the 
headline schedule. This last is made 
possible by insisting that the art staff 
make all heads in a definite set of 
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type faces. (Celluloid lettering-guides 
may still be purchased as an aid in 
making headlines uniform, but they are 
not very easy to use.) [Editors plan 
the layout with rules of make-up in 
mind. News coverage, accuracy, and 






careful writing have not been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of mechanical difh- 
culties and necessity for speed. 


There are some compensating fea- 
tures, also, in this new plan. Galley- 
proofs are a thing of the past. All 
copyreading must be carefully done 
before the pasted dummy pages go to 
print; for once they leave the news- 
paper office, we never see them again. 

Most important of all, The Spot- 
light is truly a piece of student work. 
Writing, copyreading, illustrations, 
printing headlines, make-up, typing, 
finished dummy,—everything except 
the final photographic print is done 
right here in school. 

No, photo-offset printing is not “the 
answer to the adviser’s prayer.” It is 
not especially cheap, costing about the 
same as letterpress work of several 
years ago, and more than that if the 
staff does not do its own typing. The 
work here is endless, keeping two 
sponsors busy with instruction, super- 
vision, and advising. New students 
require much training. But, especially 
in a school that has a commercial de- 
partment, the work is not impossible, 
and the final result of the staff’s own 
handiwork is very satisfying. 

Maybe it was opportunity. 
will tell. 


Time 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


water $2.00 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL | 
codstock Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 








New York City 
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Availability of Paper 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Reduction of the Size of the Page 

Conservation by this procedure can 
be effected in some instances. Cer- 
tainly, the area that is designed to be 
too big to fit into any filing drawer or 
bookcase can be reduced with ease, 
and perhaps with advantage. 

Reducation of the size of pages that 
are already small is somtimes possible, 
but is rarely an easy task. There is no 
purpose in reducing type sizes below 
the scale of readability; there may be 
no conservation in reducing the size 
of pages and thereby increasing the 
number of pages; there is no conser- 
vation in reducing page size and mere- 
ly increasing the trim. 

Therefore, reduction of the size of 
pages should be made with considera- 
tion for readability, and for economi- 
cal trim from the sheets secured from 


the paper mill. 


Reduction of the Weight of the 
Paper 

Numerous consumers of paper have 
already embraced the opportunity to 
conserve by reducing the weight of 
paper. A WPB order defining weight 
limits for paper mills is effecting a 
general reduction in the weights of pa- 
pers consumed in commercial printing 
jobs. Yet this opportunity must be 
properly understood if it is to be capi- 
talized, for there are qualifying condi- 
tions. 

First: A reduction in weight from a 
sixty pound coated-two-side paper to a 
forty-five pound English Finish or 
Super will not conserve pulp, for much 
of the weight of a coated paper is rep- 
resented by the coating. The follow- 
ing comparisons may serve as a guide: 

(a) The volume of pulp contained in 
a forty-five pound English Finish 
paper, or Supercalendered paper, 
or Eggshell paper is equal to the 
volume of pulp contained in a 
sixty pound or sixty-five pound 
coated-two-side paper. The pro- 
portions vary within this range 
in the products of different 
mills.) 

(b) The volume of pulp contained 
in a 60 pound Offset paper is 
equivalent (with allowance for 
minor variations among the 
products of different mills) to 
the volume of pulp contained in 
eighty to eighty-five pound coat- 
ed-two-side paper. 

Second: The manufacture of ex- 
tremely light weights of paper causes 
a loss of mill production, and fails to 
effect proportionate savings in pulp. 

When paper is made in thirty and 
thirty-five pound basis weights, ma- 
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chine speeds must be slowed, with the 
result that a smaller area of paper is 
produced in a working day. General 
use of very light weight papers would 
force a reduction in the yardage of 
paper available for printing. 

Furthermore, reduction in the basis 
weight of a paper causes it to become 
thinner, and a thinner paper is una- 
voidably a weaker paper. Consequent- 
ly, the strength of light weight papers 
must be built up by subtracting a pro- 
portion of the loading pigment and in- 
creasing the proportion of pulp con- 
tent. 

These circumstances indicate that 
extreme reductions in the weight of 
paper may not always represent effec- 
tive conservation. Therefore, such re- 
ductions should be discussed with a 
supplier. 

Third: In many instances, the use 
of light weight papers lowers produc- 
tion in printing plants, and adds to the 
cost of printing. Therefore, the po- 
tential effect of a reduction of the 
weight of paper should be discussed 
with the printer that will process the 
paper. 

Sharpening the Presentation 

Periods of plenty encourage prodi- 
gal use of space and substances and 
prompt some businesses to strive to 
impress customers with printing that 
is notable for expansiveness and pro- 
fusion. The propriety of this pro- 
cedure may not be challenged, for it 
has been effective in many cases. 


Yet, in some instances, expansive- 
ness and profusion are but substitutes 


for orderliness and precision. Some- 
times, sprawling designs intrude and 
distract; sometimes, a profusion of 
words obscures meaning; and when 
these relationships exist in a printed 
message, paper can be conserved by 
employing wit in place of area. 

It is, of course, difficult and costly 
to compress plates and forms that 
have been printed and that must be 
printed again; but it is not difficult to 
plan new folders and booklets so that 
they may be both compact and effec- 
tive. Elementary procedures for at- 
taining compactness with effectiveness 
are: 

(a) To choose words of precise 
meaning, which explain com- 
pletely, and which therefore 
preclude the need for supple- 
mentary explanation or interpre- 
tation. 

(b) To employ illustration to in- 
crease the forcefulness of a pre- 
sentation rather than merely to 
compensate for ambiguity in 
copy. 

{c) To employ design to effect an 
orderly relationship and to em- 
phasize rather than to distract. 

These are procedures for making the 
utmost use of the fundamental means 
for explaining and describing in print. 
These are procedures for attaining 
forcefulness in printed presentations. 
These are procedures for effecting a 
conservation of paper without sacri- 


fice—and perhaps with benefit. 





“Give me an example of period fur- 
niture.” 

"Well, how about the electric chair? 
That always ends a sentence.” (Alcohi 


Mirror) 





Elementary Division Advisers’ 
Symposium 


Solarium, Butler Hall, 119th St. and Morningside Drive 
Friday, March 24, 1:30 p. m. 


Raymond S. Michael, Elementary School Division Chairman, presiding 


i1—Interpretation of Score Sheets as used in the Contest. 


Raymond S. 


Michael, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, New Jersey. 
2—Features in School Publications, Newspapers and Magazines. Dr. 
Thomas Robinson, Grant School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
3—How can we secure the active participation of the entire school in 


the school publication? Stanley G. Hall, Harbor School, New Lon- 


don, Connecticut. 
4—Note: 


In order to make this meeting as profitable as possible for 


you, we urge you to bring in your own problem and let us discuss 


it with you. 


By decision of the Elementary Division Executive Committee, 
after inquiry among members, there will be no pupil participation. 
Students who attend are referred to the sectional and round table 


meetings. 
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If Yours Is a Magazine, 


You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. . . Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 
conducted by the Association. 


. » « Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members; Fifty Cents to Others. 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The New... A MARK OF DISTINCTION 
PRIMER for 


Duplicated Publications 















. is meeting the demand for a satisfactory 
guide to publishing the duplicated newspaper 
or magazine. Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


.-. includes the CSPA Newspaper and Maga- 
zine analytical score sheets and a check-list of eee 
common errors. 
Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 


eee 
36 pages, 814 x 11 inches, stapled cover of 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
heavy stock 


base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 


35¢ to Members; Others, 50c eee 
Order from CSPA 





Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


* 


* 


Plan Now to Attend 


Twentieth Annual Convention 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 23, 24, 25 


xk & 
THEME 
School Publications in the Nation’s Service 
xkKwe 
Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Csver” the Major Events 
xk*wx* 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Business Schools Catholic Schools 

Junior High Schools Teachers Colleges Private Schools 

Senior High Schools Junior Colleges Advisers’ Association 
kkk 


Clinics for Newspap2r and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 


x** 
Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines Yearbooks 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


xk *® 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Victory Star 
Aviation Column Literary Typographical Hand-Set 
Lithographed Fashion Column 


Editorial and Cartoon Contests Sponsored »y United States Treasury Department and 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
xk & 
For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 
The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Director (In Service) 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 


COCOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOGO GHOGSOOOOSS * 








